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rests, in part, upon the chronological relation of the sources. He places 
Lysis early, makes The Banquet anterior to The Republic and maintains 
Phaedrus to be a work of Plato's old age. The fundamental importance 
of the study lies in the estimation of love as philosophic method. This 
follows from the synthetic character of love which unites the sensible and 
the intelligible. It affords a reconciliation of the Socratic intellectualism 
with the Heracleitan philosophy of becoming. Since love leads us to the 
idea of beauty, making known one of the universal principles of being, we 
may through it dominate all being. It is the liberator of the soul, the 
source of the virtues and sciences. Hence it is a method in which unites 
the motive and the cognitive powers of the soul and in which is expressed 
the might of order and of measure. It is akin to the world-soul and to 
the Platonic notion of an intermediate mathematical realm. At least this 
is true in its synthetic aspects. Many important topics are treated in the 
argument, as for example, the Platonic demonology as throwing light upon 
the assertion of Plato that love is a demon when he means that love has 
an intermediary function. 

William Theodore Paullin 
Monmouth, III. 

FOSTER'S HISTORY OF THE NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY 

A recent writer in the Bibliotheca Sacra argues vigorously that the 
collapse of the New England theology has been overestimated. That 
will, of course, depend upon what one regards as New England theology. 
We certainly do not find in contemporary literature such treatises as Hop- 
kins' Sin an Advantage to the Universe, or of Bellamy's True Religion. 
The theological literature of New England is at the present time far enough 
away from the religious logic of the eighteenth century. On the other 
hand, it is undoubtedly true that, to a considerable extent, the old forces 
continue to influence, more or less unconsciously, theological teachers. 
But the type of theology now taught in every significant theological school 
is not that which may be technically called "New England." 

No one can appreciate this condition betterthan hewho reads FrankHugh 
Foster's notable book, A Genetic History of the New England Theology. 1 
There have been plenty of essays on the subject which the volume covers 
and there have been, of course, general treatises on the history of doctrine 
which cover the period, but there is no volume dealing with the subject 
comparable with that of Professor Foster's in point of the use of sources, 
genuine historical method, and intuitive grasp of the real significance of the 

1 A Genetic History of the New England Theology. By Frank Hugh Foster. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1907. xv+ 568 pages. $2. 
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doctrinal development that ended with Professor Park of Andover. And 
Professor Foster has every right to be the expositor of the system. He 
himself was for years one of its followers and his estimate of the entire 
movement (p. 539) certainly does not lack of appreciation of its positions as 
represented by his great teacher, Professor Park. Yet his very study of 
the New England theology dispossessed him of his loyalty. Just because he 
understood it he saw its impotence to meet the changed condition of our 
intellectual world. As he himself says, relative to Professor Park's system: 
Its defect was its failure to compose the strife between the idea of liberty in 
its fundamental theory, that of the nature of virtue, and its theory of the will. 
His failure at this point forces irresistibly upon us the question as to the possibility 
of success in the task which New England theology had set before it — to free 
Calvanism, while it still retained its characteristic features, from the paralyzing 
load of a doctrine of inability. 

In this characterization Professor Foster undoubtedly strikes the very 
heart of the matter but the reader reaches it only after a discussion that is 
less in the nature of a criticism than of a discriminating exposition of the 
successive theologies from Jonathan Edwards to Park. In his treatment Pro- 
fessor Foster devotes three chapters to Jonathan Edwards, one entire chapter 
being devoted to his treatise on the "Freedom of the Will." It is Edwards' 
position at this point from which the New England theology radiated, both 
positively and negatively. And Professor Foster has done well to trace 
this significance. Indeed his chapters on Edwards give the clue to his 
entire discussion. 

A man unlearned in the history of doctrine cannot fail to be astonished 
at almost every page of Professor Foster's history. The field of discussion 
is radically different from that of current theological interest. The attempt 
to solve metaphysical problems; the courage with which conclusions were 
drawn from premises and in turn made themselves premises, arouse only 
a sort of bewildered admiration. Were these the subjects over which 
men once fought ? Were these the motives which wrought such changes 
in our western world and made American Congregationalism the founder 
of school and college ? 

Professor Foster, however, does not attempt sensational situations. 
His position is that of the trained historian; his discussions are impartial, 
and he shows the strength as well as the weakness of these great systems. 
Unless all indications fail, his exposition of the New England theology will 
become final and the book will be a lasting authority for students of doctrinal 
history. 

Shailer Mathews 

The University op Chicago 



